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the life of Lord Bristol The problem of reforming the old relation-
ship between the French State and that older organization, the
Gallican Church, was difficult, perhaps insoluble. But Mr. Thomp-
son leans, perhaps unconsciously, to the anti-clerical side* *' If his
priest disapproved of him, a man might starve in this world and
burn in the world to come/' He might starve if he was dependent
on clerical patronage, as a tradesman might have starved in Bar-
Chester, But why burn? Priestcraft in eighteenth-century France
was probably not unknown, a superstitious reverence for the clergy
common enough, but on what theological theory did a parish priest
excommunicate or refuse the sacraments at his good pleasure and,
even if both things happened, how was God's judgment assumed
to have been coerced? The framers of the Civil Constitution may
have been morally guiltless in not allowing for the fact that the
parish priest had a special character which made the imposition of
an oath especially dangerous, but it was a bad mistake all the same.
The Pope may have been remiss in not negotiating a settlement,
but what was in fact left to the Pope by the Civil Constitution? It is
hard to see, apart from doctrinal definitions, not yet declared
infallible, what the Head of the Church in future would have had
to do with its oldest daughter who was decidedly setting up house
on her own. (Did the Pope, under the old concordat, " consecrate"
all French bishops anyway?)
There was present in the dispute over the Civil Constitution an
element in the French national temper that we find it hard to
understand or to recognise, a totalitarian dislike of rivals to the
State, both because they were rivals to the State and because they
diminished the individual's direct relationship to the sovereign.
There were to be no mediators between the individual citizen and
the nation; it was a kind of political Protestantism, Such a claim
was manifested not only in the treatment of the Church, but in the
treatment of workers' organizations, which Mr, Thompson treats
at length, and of the universities, which he deals with very briefly.
With few exceptions, the French universities in 1789 were in a state
of decay which makes Adam Smith's and Gibbon's Oxford seem
almost like a worthy contemporary of Glasgow, Edinburgh,
Lcyden or Gfittingen* But even if they had been more efficient,
they would probably have been despoiled and deprived of autonomy
< The reader who rejoices to learn that monks and nuns